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THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN ETHICS 1 

SEVERAL years ago there was held, at this University, a con- 
ference of teachers of economics. They met in order to work 
out, in cooperation, an elementary course in economics which could 
be recommended as more satisfactory in both content and method 
than the courses hitherto in existence. The work of this conference 
has already led to results of the greatest importance, — results which 
will undoubtedly be felt, sooner or later, far beyond the confines of 
the department immediately concerned. Let us hope that our con- 
ference may lead to action which, in the end, will have an equally 
salutary effect upon the teaching of the discipline committed to 
our care. 

An examination of the catalogues of twenty of the leading uni- 
versities of the United States reveals the following facts concerning 
the teaching of ethics in these institutions. 2 The length of the course 
in just half the number is three semester hours, in four it is two 
hours, in two it is four hours, and in four it is six hours. In eight 
of the universities on our list, some other course in philosophy is 
demanded as a prerequisite. This is usually either history of philos- 
ophy, or "some one elementary course in philosophy." "With the 
growth in the complexity and importance of the problems of the 
moral life, both individual and social, with the growth in the tend- 
ency for young people who are possessed of the ability and ambition 
for leadership to seek a college education, it is becoming increasingly 
important that the course in ethics should be open to the largest pos- 
sible number of students. A year's course is likely to keep away 
many who would find the time for a semester's course. The pre- 
requisites tend to confine the attendance to those who have special 

1 Bead before the Western Philosophical Association, University of Chicago, 
April 6, 1912. 

' I have confined my attention solely to the universities, because they usually 
have enough teachers in the department of philosophy to enable them to arrange 
their courses — broadly speaking — in the way that they consider most desirable. 
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interests in philosophy. Such a result is so unfortunate from the 
point of view of social welfare and progress that it must outweigh — ■ 
it seems to me — any counterbalancing advantages. Nor should the 
plea of better class work be urged in behalf of this policy. Of course 
the more preliminary training required for any subject, and the 
more time given to it, the more satisfactory the results. But experi- 
ence abundantly proves that excellent work can be done in a course 
of a single semester with a class composed of a large proportion of 
students who have never before had a course in either philosophy or 
psychology. This statement will hold, I believe, even for courses 
based upon metaphysical presuppositions. If, in your view, ethics 
requires a metaphysical foundation, follow the example of Kant in 
the "Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten" and begin with an 
analysis of the moral life which lays bare its metaphysical presup- 
positions. Then let your student enter a course in metaphysics or 
the history of philosophy, and he will pursue it with an interest and 
an intelligence to which otherwise he might have been a stranger. 
Let it be remembered that, in very many cases, the pedagogic order 
is not the same as the logical. A course, then, three or four semester 
hours in length, open to all students beyond the Freshman, or, at 
most, beyond the Sophomore year, represents the present practise in 
elementary ethics in a little more than half of the American universi- 
ties examined, and seems to me to represent the practise to be recom- 
mended for all. It is such a course as this that I shall have in mind 
in the description which follows. 

The course in theoretical ethics should be followed or preceded — 
the latter alternative seems to me to be distinctly the better one — by 
a course of about the same length in applied ethics. The latter both 
can and should be so planned that it can be taken with advantage by 
those who have not taken and do not intend to take the course in 
theory. This recommendation, again, is based upon the desirability 
of the broadest possible appeal. The required standard of right and 
wrong can be educed inductively during the progress of the work 
from the study of the concrete situations which are being examined. 

The method which appears to be commonly used in the teaching 
of ethics — as in the teaching of almost every other subject in the cur- 
riculum of the American college — is the "pouring in" process. The 
text-book, the lecture, the outside reading, seem to be the favorite 
instruments. In addition a place — large or small — is doubtless 
usually left for class discussion. It is to be feared, however, that 
this feature of the program is too often allowed to become a merely 
incidental one, that its subject-matter is not infrequently confined, 
for the most part, to the mere determination of the meaning of some 
author, or of the lecturer, and that, at its best, it is usually not 
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employed systematically as a means of intellectual training and does 
not represent a part of the work for which definite and careful 
preparation is demanded. The main purpose of this paper is to offer 
some reasons for the position that a certain form of what may per- 
haps be called discussion should constitute the principal part of the 
course in elementary ethics, and to make a few suggestions as to the 
way in which this may be done. 

In the first place, let it be noted that the "pouring in" method 
does not even accomplish satisfactorily the narrow aims which it sets 
before itself. For material, especially philosophical material, intro- 
duced into the system in this manner, is, for the most part, not really 
assimilated ; and even when it is, is not long retained by the memory. 
But this is the least count in the indictment. Suppose the above 
ends attained as completely as you will. It still remains true that 
your pupil has not gained one whit in power to observe, to analyze, 
or to reason, either in the field of moral phenomena or anywhere else. 
He has not even gained the ability to apply the principles, which you 
have forced into him, to new problems, whether the problems which 
he will meet in life, or any other. He is about as helpless as the 
graduate of a correspondence course in swimming. As he has gained 
little or nothing in power to do intellectual work, so he has not been 
trained to habits of intellectual work. He may have had much exer- 
cise in memorizing, and perhaps in getting at the meaning of obscure 
prose, but he has not acquired the habit of using his intellectual eyes 
or his intellectual muscles. The use of these members is, in the case 
of most persons, an acquired characteristic. Since his college ordi- 
narily does little to induce or compel this acquisition, it is no wonder 
that after a few years the average graduate is scarcely distinguish- 
able from the ordinary Philistine who has never had what the public 
calls the former's "advantages." And yet the events of the next 
thirty years will demand from the educated man and woman clear 
thought about the problems of right and wrong (and much else), 
more insistently, perhaps, than any preceding period in the world's 
history. 

For this reason we teachers of ethics must face the problem of a 
change in our methods of teaching, as the teachers of law, and, more 
recently, the teachers of elementary economics, have done. The 
economists recognized, among other things, that their pupils were 
living in a laboratory, and that, accordingly, some of the best prin- 
ciples of the laboratory method could, with the necessary adjustment, 
be applied in their classes. But the problems of ethics are still 
nearer to the experience of our pupils. They all live in an ethical 
laboratory and live there all the time. This fact makes two very 
desirable things possible: First, the generalizations reached can be 
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obtained through a direct examination of the concrete data upon 
which they rest ; secondly, the students can be compelled, to a very 
considerable extent, to obtain their generalization by working them 
out for themselves. 

One or two concrete illustrations of this method may perhaps be 
pardoned, as making my precise meaning clearer. I will premise 
that the questions which follow are mimeographed and given out to 
the class for study in advance of the discussion. A discussion based 
upon snap-shot opinions would be worse than no discussion at all, 
because likely to encourage and strengthen one of the most per- 
nicious of intellectual habits. 

One of the problems we have to bring before our classes is that 
concerning the precise locus of the moral judgment. The teacher 
will have to begin by analyzing, or helping his class to analyze, a 
voluntary action and defining, or getting his class to define, motive 
and intention. They will then be able to determine whether it is 
results, intention, or motives that are under consideration in the 
moral judgment, by examining the following cases: (1) The executor 
of an estate loses the property entrusted to his care by investing it 
in the stock of a corporation that fails. The corporation was one in 
which he had no personal interest, and the investment was made only 
after very careful examination into its actual status and its prospects. 
(2) The executor of an estate, having had a quarrel with his ward 
and having as a result come to feel a bitter hatred for him, invests 
the latter 's money in securities that he believes will fall in value. 
Instead of that they rise and make his ward rich. (3) The executor 
deliberately takes his ward 's money and uses it for his own purposes, 
i. e., he steals it. (4) Later, however, the executor of (3) discovers 
that his fellow executors are watching him more closely than he 
thought they were; accordingly, fearing a term in the penitentiary, 
he restores the money. (5) The executor takes $1,000.00 of his 
ward's money and without the latter 's knowledge or consent gives it 
to a hospital in which he (the executor) is very much interested. 

Another application of this method can be made in supplying our 
pupils with a concrete conception of the various types of moral judg- 
ment used in every-day life by themselves and those about them. 
One of our colleagues proceeds by requiring his students, at the 
opening of the course, to hand in to him problems of moral conduct 
which they themselves, or some one of whom they know, have had to 
face ; and he devotes the opening weeks of the semester to discussing 
them. This seems to me an admirable device. The chief objections 
to employing it are that you are not likely to get all the typical forms, 
and that many of the problems will be too complex to be handled 
satisfactorily in the limited time at your disposal. These difficulties 
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could doubtless be met by selection and supplementation. But the 
supplementation would ordinarily have to be quite extensive, and 
accordingly a more systematic method of procedure seems to me 
preferable. This consists in giving the class a dozen carefully 
selected casuistry problems. The answers to these they are to write 
out, assigning their reasons, when they have any, for their conclu- 
sions. These answers are classified and the typical ones are mimeo- 
graphed and given to the class for analysis. This supplies the stu- 
dent with a mass of concrete data. Some of it, representing as it 
does his own ideals and processes of thinking, will be familiar to him 
and thus make him feel throughout the semester that he is treading 
on the firm ground of observed fact. That which is unfamiliar, as 
foreign to his modes of thinking and feeling, will serve the equally 
important purpose of waking him from his dogmatic slumbers and 
enabling him at once to realize the complexities of the problem and 
to see the nature of these complexities. Often also it will open his 
eyes to attitudes of his own which had never come explicitly to con- 
sciousness, but which had none the less exercised an appreciable, 
sometimes, indeed, a very important, influence upon his moral judg- 
ment. This exercise also gives a new interest to the question : What 
is meant by calling the various modes of action right? and a new 
urgency to the problem of universal validity. 

It will perhaps be urged that the results here demanded can be 
obtained through the study of the history of ethical theory. And 
whatever the reasons may be, the catalogues show that in at least half 
of our universities historical material forms a very considerable, 
sometimes (apparently) even the chief part of the subject-matter of 
the course. After having given this system and that just described 
thorough trials my conviction is very strong that the latter is dis- 
tinctly preferable. Certain of the objections to the use of the his- 
torical method are obvious. They are identical in principle with 
those which have driven the old-fashioned manuals out of the class- 
room in English literature. If the manifold evils of this method are 
met by sending one's pupils to the original sources, new difficulties 
arise as serious as the former ones. A Shaftesbury, a Kant, to say 
nothing of a Plato, offer difficulties to a raw young student which 
we teachers can realize only with the greatest effort. If he is to 
understand and appreciate what he reads, either we must do the 
interpreting for him, or else give up half of our semester to the study 
of a single author. The latter, of course, means a return to the text- 
book method. If, on the other hand, selections from different au- 
thors are chosen, new difficulties arise from the fact that in most 
writers on ethics the understanding of every chapter after the first 
requires the understanding of all that have preceded. In any event, 
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whichever of these awkward alternatives may have been chosen, it is 
safe to say that the major part of the energy and time of the student 
has been expended upon apprehension and memorizing — a good deal 
of it, by the way, directed upon material of no particular value to 
any one but the expert in ethics. Accordingly, genuinely inde- 
pendent thought will have to be relegated to an inferior position or 
else crowded out entirely. 

But there is a more serious and fundamental objection to the use 
of the historical method. It leads the student to look at the facts 
through another person's eyes, instead of using his own. Of course 
the author is not treated as an oracle; he is freely criticized by the 
teacher and may be criticized by the class. Nevertheless, at its best, 
the process is entirely too much like going through a picture gallery 
with a guide-book in which each picture is analyzed for your benefit 
by an expert. In class work in a college or university there should 
be but one cicerone, the teacher. He should guide the observation 
and thought of his pupils; and he should supply information only 
after they have exercised their own powers to the best of their 
ability. 

Hitherto I have been discussing the possibility and the desirabil- 
ity of training one's students in the power and the habit of intel- 
lectual exploration in the subject of theoretical ethics. But the op- 
portunities for such work are still greater in applied ethics. A 
considerable number of programmes could be sketched, but I will 
speak only of that one with which I happen to be most familiar. It 
consists in presenting certain general principles which have been 
widely held to be applicable, just as they stand, to the solution of 
social-moral problems, and requiring the class to criticize them — of 
course, in the proper sense of the word criticism. In particular the 
class determines their meanings, or various possible meanings — an 
excellent exercise in the logic of ambiguity — and discovers, 
and then evaluates, the concrete results that would follow a con- 
sistent application of them to the life of the society in which we 
live. The principles employed are those generally held by the 
adherents of the doctrine of natural rights: Every man ought to be 
free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes not the equal 
freedom of any other man ; Government depends upon the consent of 
the governed; All men ought to be treated equally; Every man has 
an absolute right to the fruits of his labor. A study is also made of 
Mill's formula of liberty. In addition to the general criticism, each 
principle is examined in its relation to two or three concrete problems 
of contemporary industrial, social, or political life. Such work, it 
will be evident, is to a very considerable degree — though by no means 
entirely — destructive. This is, in some respects, unfortunate. But 
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if you are going to train your students to see and to think, it is 
largely inevitable. Their minds, when they come to us, have reached 
the critical, but — ordinarily — not the constructive stage; and we 
have to take these minds as we find them, and make the best of them. 
The constructive work will have to be done largely by the teacher. 
Even here, however, if he is determined to do nothing for his pupils 
which they can be allured, or cajoled, or whipped into doing for 
themselves, he will find that there are more ways of throwing the 
burden upon them than he would ever have suspected if he had not 
made the attempt. 

Prank Chapman Sharp. 
The University op Wisconsin. 



THE AIM AND CONTENT OF THE FIRST COLLEGE 
COURSE IN ETHICS 1 

I "WANT to consider the aim and content of the first college course 
in ethics as a moral issue larger than our customary academic 
vision cares about. Permeating all that I shall say is the fundamental 
guess that, in general, there are some ideals even more imperative 
than those of scholarship, namely, those for the sake of which schol- 
arship exists at all; that, from a pedagogical point of view, philos- 
ophy has larger responsibilities than those she owes to herself; that 
we should cease finding philosophy and teaching philosophy merely 
in terms of the technical problems and systems; that we should re- 
gard our students as something more than potential philosophers, 
and that, in the case of the student in the first course in ethics, this 
something more should be thoroughly defined. 

I. Aim 

What the course in ethics shall be about depends upon the an- 
swer to the prior question: What is the best purpose subserved by 
having such a course at all, in view of the present state of the col- 
lege curriculum? 

I am convinced that this question, in turn, is peculiarly depen- 
dent upon what is to be our ultimate ideal in education. Many 
other current problems converge to the same point, which is the rea- 
son that the solution of this question concerning the educational ideal 
is so singularly insistent of late. 

Now, American ideals of education are many and conflicting, but 
the ideal most widely emphasized from the beginning of our educa- 

1 Read before the Western Philosophical Association, University of Chicago, 
April 6, 1912. 



